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“Education must meet the needs of the 
nation, and the nation must be prepared to 
make maximum use of such a system and 
the students it produces.” 
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United States Ambassador 
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In this address Ambassador Bowles advocates 
an educational system which creates the 

skills required in a dynamic and just society, 
and also discusses the relationship between 
education and economic development. 
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Cornerstone of 
a Just Society 


WE HAVE assembled here today to give well- 
earned recognition to a group of young men 
and women who have passed an important 
milepost along the road to enlightenment. 

In the world of today it is no longer possible 
—without an ironic smile—to greet them with 
the traditional salutation: “By virtue of the 
authority vested in me, I hereby admit you to 
the company of educated men!” Instead we 
should say, as the president of a well-regarded 
university in the eastern part of my country 
says when awarding the M.A. degree, “By 
virtue of the authority vested in me, I hereby 
certify that you have made notable progress 
in learning.” 

The difference between these two citations 
is the difference between the concept of educa- 
tion as a mark of status, and the concept of 
education as a never-ending process of learning. 
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It is this latter concept I wish to discuss 
today. I mean to advocate an educational 
system which creates among both young and 
old the skills they need in order to play pro- 
ductive roles in their society; a system that 
promotes attitudes which will welcome fruit- 
ful and, when necessary, radical social change; 
a system that will engender the understanding 
required to draw diverse peoples together in the 
complex effort of nation-building. 

A brief look at the American experience 
with public education may be helpful, for some 
of the lessons which we have learned in the last 
century based on our mistakes as well as our 
successes are quite relevant to the present-day 
educational plans and policies of India and 
many other developing nations. After discuss- 
ing these lessons I would like to examine in 
more general terms the relationship between 
education and economic development. 


I 


joes and America have had many ex- 
periences in common. One of these is 
that each of our countries inherited from its 
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colonial past a system of education designed 
principally for a small, cultured, ruling elite. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
colleges of America were primarily concerned 
with training young men for the professions 
of law, divinity, medicine, and government. 
Students at these colleges came from private 
secondary schools which catered to a small 
fraction of the people and were almost wholly 
devoted to preparing privileged students for 
admission to the colleges. 

As early as 1779 Thomas Jefferson had 
stated, when introducing his “Bill for the More 
General Diffusion of Knowledge” in the Virginia 
State Assembly, that public education should 
“avail the state of those talents which nature 
has sown, as liberally among the poor as the 
rich, but which perish without use, if not sought 
for and cultivated.” But not until after 1840 
were substantial beginnings made in providing 
free, public, primary education. 

Not until after our Civil War in the 1860’s 
was significant progress achieved in public 
free secondary education. And only in the 
closing decades of the last century did our 
State universities, liberally subsidized by Federal 
grants of land, begin to shape the educational 
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system to meet the needs of the mass of people 
and of the developing nation. 

Indeed, not until the late 1940's, after World 
War II, did the American people fully recognize 
the vital role which education had already 
played and must continue to play in the eco- 
nomic and political evolution of our country. 
When the United States became seriously con- 
cerned with the problems of the developing 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
we began to view our own history more clearly. 

Really for the first time we understood that 
our educational system, which we had tended 
to regard as a fortuitous consequence of eco- 
nomic progress, had been in fact a dynamic 
and indispensable cause of our political 
and economic maturity. We realized, for 
example, that one role of our education system 
had been to bring together people of national 
origins and religions as diverse as those of India 
and to help them to learn to live in mutual 
respect. 

Consequently, we now cherish the hope that 
the new nations can draw on our experience 
wherever it fits their needs and will not have to 
tediously re-enact all our errors. 

The first and foremost lesson our experience 
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offers is that the curriculum—the content of 
education—must at each level relate to the 
needs of the nation. Education is the most 
powerful of all our tools for controlling and 
shaping the forces of nature and creating an 
orderly, dynamic, and just society. It must 
do much more than simply satisfy the in- 
tellectual and aesthetic tastes of a minority of 
scholars. 

Concretely, the subject matter taught in the 
schools should nourish in the young people 
skills and attitudes which will be useful in their 
life and work as well as helpful in broadening 
their horizons. 

For instance, the primary schools in the 
villages of India (as in rural United States, or 
Nigeria, or Colombia) can and should become 
centres of community life. The pupils should 
devote their attention not only to learning the 
basic skills of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
but also to the fundamentals of community or- 
ganization, health and sanitation, care of 
animals, and modern but simple agricultural 
techniques. 

Each school could have its own “garden 
plot” in which even the youngest children learn 
the value of fertilizers, hybrid seeds, and 
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irrigation and, through these, begin to develop 
the spirit of experiment and innovation. 

Such an approach is of special importance 
in the early years of school because the drop- 
out rate is so high. Just as in the United 
States at the turn of this century, India is now 
losing a majority of its school-goers before 
they complete primary school. Without some 
practical training these youthful dropouts lack 
the rudimentary skills and attitudes required 
to alter age-old social and economic pat- 
terns, or for that matter, to make democracy 
work. 

A curriculum which strongly emphasizes 
the physical and social sciences and teaching of 
practical skills and attitudes is sometimes falsely 
described as “materialistic.” In my view, 
nothing could be less materialistic than an 
educational system frankly designed as a means 
of raising human beings out of the mud, squalor 
and back-breaking toil in which tens of millions 
of them are now submerged. 

To plan such a curriculum—to obtain the 
proper textbooks and other equipment, and to 
train teachers to handle the new substance— 
is an immense challenge. But to ignore this 
challenge or to compromise with halfway 
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measures will gravely inhibit the nation’s 
process of development. 

In this light, the present disagreement over 
the meaning of Gandhiji’s concept of basic 
education is disheartening. The critical point 
is that the union of “hand work and head 
work,” in which Gandhiji was deeply interested, 
or what used to be called “mental and manual 
labour” in the United States, should be built 
into every sound education system. 


II 


HE SECOND important lesson we learned 

over a long period of time in the United 
States is that both the curricula and the methods 
of instruction must stimulate the ability of each 
student to solve problems and to think 
creatively. It took us in the United States 
many generations to outgrow the undeviating 
pattern of set textbooks and repetitive class 
recitations. 

This lesson grows out of what is probably 
the most difficult area of educational theory: 
the interrelations of motivation, memory and. 
reasoning. 
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I suppose that in a society which is ab- 
solutely static—in which there is not only no 
change, but no desire for change—in such a 
society the appropriate educational system 
might be content with memorizing the details 
of the past, since no more than this would be 
needed as a base for present action or future 
plans. 

Although there have been educational 
systems which resembled this model, in this 
revolutionary age of change and challenge they 
make no sense whatsoever. The passing of 
uniform examinations, testing the accumulation 
of data, may produce prodigious feats of 
memory worthy of an electronic tape recorder, 
but they are unworthy of the human mind. 
In such a system, the passing of examinations 
and the acquisition of degrees becomes a substi- 
tute for the powers of reason, and no such 
substitute is adequate. 

In a country in which rapid economic and 
social change is already well under way, in which 
economic development and social progress are 
deeply felt national needs, and in which the sub- 
stitution of a broadly based political democracy 
for a narrow ruling elite is a central objective, 
an educational system based exclusively 
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on rote-learning and degree-hunting spells 
failure. 

The true hallmark of an educational system 
designed for a dynamic society is its emphasis 
upon cultivating the ability to solve problems; 
to sift and classify data; to stimulate curiosity; 
to ask critical questions; to make new combina- 
tions of old facts; to challenge accepted authority 
and tradition; to create useful generalization; 
and to apply principle to cases. 

I agree that this is a tall order. Indeed it 
is an order which cannot possibly be filled unless, Ț 
the student is highly motivated to face the dif- 
ficult task of using his head to think. Under 
these circumstances it is too much to expect 
that young men and women will be so motivated 
unless the contents of the curriculum which 
guides their studies are relevant to the life which 
lies ahead, both for the individual and the 
nation. 

This is just as true of the village primary 
school as it is of research laboratories. If 
the educational process is to be the profoundly 
important instrument of human progress that 
we expect it to be, it must appeal directly to the 
lives and hopes of those engaged in it. 

It follows that the dynamic educational 
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system I am describing requires soundly trained 
teachers who themselves are not bound by 
rigid attitudes and who will encourage their 
students to show initiative, imagination and 
insight. The curricula and teaching materials 
must be sufficiently flexible so that these 
teachers have the opportunity to welcome and 
reward venturesome young minds. Such 
minds are vital in the process of national 
development. 

The shift of emphasis from degree-hunting 
to problem-solving may also require some 
changes in the specifications which govern- 
ment and business impose upon applicants for 
employment. To a distressing extent the pur- 
suit of degrees instead of being a search for 
knowledge may become a desperate struggle for 
jobs. 

As long as the possession of a degree is 
specified as a condition for securing a position, 
this is bound to be true in greater or lesser 
degree. But if public and private enterprise 
established their own tests for the skills, knowl- 
edge and attitudes truly necessary in each 
occupation, the focus might shift from memoriz- 
ing data to learning to cope with the overriding 
problems of living in a changing world. 
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MI 


qp THIRD significant lesson which emer- 
ges from our experience in the United 
States is that a nation must maintain a careful 
balance between primary, secondary and higher 
education. 

The political and humanitarian pressures for 
universal, free primary education are nearly 
irresistible in many of the developing countries. 
At the upper end of the educational ladder, the 
prestige associated with universities and re- 
search institutions tends to focus attention and 
resources upon them. The result is that the 
secondary schools are squeezed between the 
pressures for primary and university education. 

Yet the secondary schools are the backbone 
of a nation’s educational system; as such 
they must be prepared to serve three vital 
functions: (a) they must provide the teachers 
for the primary schools; (b) they must provide 
a terminal education specifically directed to- 
ward fitting the student to live in a modern, 
complex, technological, politically mature so- 
ciety; (c) they must adequately prepare the best 
young minds for admission to universities 
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consciously devoted to the development of 
leaders in government, business, technology, 
agriculture, research, the arts and professions. 

This is obviously a very large assignment. 
It is one to which we in the United States are 
now devoting a nationally organized effort— 
especially in the sciences and social studies. 
There is no dodging the difficulties involved, 
nor denying the fact that it took us a long time 
clearly to recognize the problem. 

At present secondary schools in almost 
every developing country are only a downward 
extension of the universities, with little or no 
philosophy of their own and no concept of 
the purposes they could serve in the chang- 
ing industrial, social and political life of the 
nation. 

Indian educators deserve great credit for rec- 
ognizing this problem. Since 1882 every com- 
mission studying education has agreed upon 
certain major recommendations regarding 
secondary education which, I believe, could 
serve as a model for all of the developing 
countries: 

1. that the secondary school should provide 
its students with two recognizable streams with 
an adequate programme for each, one for 
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college-bound students, and one for those who 
go into employment after secondary schools; - 

2. that vocational schools should be es- 
tablished for industrial skill development to 
care for a large proportion of secondary school 
age youth and post-secondary school age 
students; 

3. that syllabi and textbooks be rewritten 
in the light of modern developments; 

4, that examination practices dominating 
the secondary schools be reformed; and 

5. that pre-service secondary school teacher 
training be thoroughly overhauled, and in-sery- 
ice teacher education be expanded in breadth 
and in depth. 

I would summarize by saying that unless 
adequate attention is given not only to the 
number but to the quality of secondary schools 
it will be impossible to reach other educa- 
tional objectives. Without teachers who have 
had at the very least a secondary education, 
universal primary education becomes an empty 
pretence. Unless students are sufficiently pre- 
pared at the secondary level to make full use 
of the university opportunity, expenditure 
for universities becomes a misuse of public 
funds. 
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IV 


HE FOURTH and final lesson is one 
which deeply concerns us today in the 
United States: namely, to recruit and train 
enough good teachers. Obviously, the ability 
of a nation to succeed with the first three lessons 
depends, in large measure, on its teachers. 

This involves two separate problems. First, 
to attract the best individuals to the teaching 
profession by providing adequate pay and a high 
measure of public respect. And second, to offer 
these individuals the best possible training. 

Americans are only beginning to appreciate 
the importance of paying school teachers in a 
manner which reflects the value of their role in 
the community. Until this problem is fully 
met it will be difficult to attract the necessary 
number of talented young men and women into 
the teaching profession. 

A generation ago, many of our college 
students looked on elementary and secondary 
teaching as jobs for those who “can’t do any- 
thing else.” Even today over half of those 
already in the teaching profession still find 
it necessary to “moon-light’’—or hold a second 
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job—in order adequately to support and provide 
for their families. 

Happily, this is now beginning to change 
rapidly. Although teachers salaries are still 
far from what they should be, our communities 
are beginning to recognize the need to pay for 
quality if they want quality in their schools. 
This principle is equally valid in the developing 
countries in which teachers must be counted 
upon to play such a catalytic role. 

Finally, good teachers must be well-trained 
for their job. This is presently the subject of 
a major free-for-all debate in the United 
States, largely as a result of James Conant’s 
recent study of the standards and content of our 
teachers’ training programmes. 

Higher emphasis should be placed on in- 
service training, especially when the curricula 
and methods in the schools are developing and 
changing as rapidly as they are today. More- 
over, teachers’ training—whether for primary 
school or for advanced science or mathematics 
in a secondary school—must be upgraded and 
modernized extensively. This is as true and as 
urgent in India as it is in the United States. 

Let me briefly summarize four important 
tasks I have discussed: 
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1. To develop and implement curricula 
related to the needs of the community and the 
nation. 

2. Through the curricula and the methods 
of instruction to foster the ability to solve 
problems and to think creatively. 

3. To build a balanced educational system 
which provides the best possible education for 
students at all levels. 

4. To recruit and train top-flight teachers. 
These are problems of enormous difficulty. 
But I believe that they merit the very highest 
priority on every developing nation’s agenda. 


y 


MES brings me to my final point and one 
of particular importance to you—the re- 
lationship between a dynamic and well-directed 
educational system and the society which it 
serves. The creation of an educational system 
which focuses upon the creative powers of the 
human mind is a stirring challenge. In binding 
the force of nature to the service of man and in 
devising social and political institutions which 
permit maximum freedom to the individual 
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while serving the common cause of humanity, 
it opens the doors to a new kind of world for 
hundreds of millions of people. 

The government and the society must find 
the means to assure challenging opportunities 
for the young people who are the products of 
such an educational system. A nation which 
gives priority to education as a key to develop- 
ment must encourage and welcome the impact 
which that education has on the nature of 
society as a whole. 

This is especially important in the context of 
a programme of planned development such as 
India’s. Such planning must take advantage of 
responsible individual initiative and must reward 
creative decision-making and administration. 

The keynote of planning should be opening 
opportunities for individuals to act responsibly 
rather than circumscribing their actions. For 
example, ministers should be able fully to 
rely on the wisdom and vision of their plant 
managers or their administrative agencies once 
the broad lines of policy have been estab- 
lished. 

If a nation trains its young people to think 
for themselves and to solve problems and then 
offers them no opportunity to use these abilities, 
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deep-seated, and I believe, fully justified resent- 
ment will be the only result. 

The reciprocal relationship between educa- 
tion and national development is clear and 
direct. 

To cultivate this relationship in the formu- 
lation and execution of national plans is 
imperative. Education must meet the needs 
of the nation, and the nation must be prepared 
to make maximum use of such a system and 
the students it produces. 
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“Education is the most powerful of all our 
tools for controlling and shaping the forces 
of nature and creating an orderly, dynamic, 
and just society.” 
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“Nothing could be less materialistic than an 
educ«tianal system frankly designed as a 
means of raising human beings out of the 
mud, squalor and back-breaking toil in which 
tens of millions of them are now submerged.” 
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